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Day by day the music performed in St. Paul’s bears 
testimony to the skill of Dr. Martin, the organist of the 
Cathedral. Therecan really be no mistake in attributing 
the present efficiency of the choir to him, since he is per- 
sonally the teacher of singing to the boys as well as the 
chief player upon the accompanying instrument. Generally 
speaking the head of the musical department in a cathedral 
owes his appointment to associations asa lad with the 
same, or with a similar choir; but Dr. Martin’s boyhood 
was not spent in any ecclesiastical establishment. 
Happily, however, the village of Lambourn, in Berkshire, 
at which, in 1844, he was born, could boast of having a 
grand old Norman Church, which, under the vicarship of 
the Rev. Robert Milman, afterwards Bishop of Calcutta, 
became the centre of a widely radiatinginfluence. Attracted 
by his striking personality, some of the most ardent 
and capable of Oxford young men of that day commenced 
their clerical career under his auspices; and for a time 
the little isolated village was the scene of more intel- 
lectual and spiritual activity than could be witnessed 
in places of far greater size and importance. Nor was 
the musical art neglected there, the singing of the church 
choir, of which young Martin’s father was a prominent 
member, being exceptionally good. It was, however, the 
tones of the organ, a three-manual by Willis, which made 
the deepest impression upon the boy. Never would he 
willingly miss an opportunity of listening to its sounds 
now floating gently in strains of melody through the 
aisles, and now flooding them with mighty waves of 
harmony. As a favour, he was allowed to accompany his 
father to the week-day practice, and upon occasions when 
the doors of the church were shut upon him, he would, 
even in the darkness and cold of a winter night, remain 
outside to hearken to the mysterious utterances of the 
many tongued organ. 

Though incapable as yet of repeating or reproducing 
the themes which others played, young Martin began, for 
all that, to make music of his own; and soon was able to 
extemporise freely and effectively. This aptitude 
awakened in him the desire to know something of the 
language and theory of the art in order to retain in writing 
his fugitive musical thoughts. Still, up to that time, he 


had never attempted to study the technical branches of | 


the art; he could neither play an exercise, nor any 
piece of music whatever, in accordance with rule and 
system. 
sixteen years that he was induced to set to work in 
earnest upon the keyboard of the pianoforte. So un- 
ceasing, however, was his diligence and so ready his 
capacity that after 
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young musician determined upon seeking reliable guides 
to lead him in the onward direction. He had the good 
fortune at that early stage of his career to secure the 
aid of Dr. Stainer, organist at that time of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and from him obtained lessons in 
harmony and counterpoint. The advanced ideas pro- 
claimed and practised by the accomplished and en- 
thusiastic master were all frankly received and thoroughly 
assimilated by the pupil. In composition he was 
shown how to build a modern superstructure upon 
the firm foundations of ancient art. In due time George 
C. Martin wrote an exercise for the degree of Bachelor of 
Music, which was granted him by the Oxford University. 
How is it, by the way, that this example of his skill has 
not been made known to the public? In a printed form 
it would doubtless prove an interesting and useful work, 
Whilst busy in the study of music pertaining to the Church, 
he, never losing sight of that in use in the concert-room, 
took pianoforte lessons from the late Walter Bache, and 
was greatly benefited by his able teaching, and influenced 
by his singleness and earnestness of purpose in ali matters 
relating to the art. 

In 1871 Mr. Martin was invited to accept the post of 
organist to his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, the scene 
of the musician’s labours being the beautiful chapel in 
Dalkeith Park. The choir, framed upon the model of that at 
the Chapel Royal, St. James’s Palace, was worthy of his 
best attention, and the services and anthems in use afforded 
him occupation in the performance of cathedral music, a 
branch of the art in which he had hitherto had no practical 
experience, Under his leadership the singing of the choir 
improved rapidly, and thoroush efficiency was attained 
by the zeal and ability he brought to bear upon the 
instruction of the boys. It was not by the exhibition of 
his own admirable talents as an executant that he sought 
to raise the status of the choir, but by the training of the 
lads to perform their duties in an artistic manner. It was 
by this judicious and successful employment of the vocal 
materials at hand that he rendered the singing of another 
church choir which he conducted in Edinburgh so attractive 
as to need a larger building than the one in use for the 
proper accommodation of the increasing congregation. 
By the reputation thus gained, Dr. Stainer’s attention was 
drawn to Mr. Martin’s eligibility for the office of “* Master 
of Song” at St. Paul’s Cathedral choir school, an office 
to which he was appointed in 1874 by the Dean and 
Chapter. His rare capacity as a voice trainer had 


| now wider scope for exercise, since it had to be exerted 


It was not until he had reached the age of | 


upon the preparation for public duties of no less than 


| forty boys. 


three months’ practice he felt | 


himself competent to take an ordinary service; and just | 


as he was in this happy frame of mind he was afforded an 
opportunity of testing in public his executive powers. On 
the discovery being made at a week-day service of the 
Parish Church that there was no organist present, young 
Martin, who at the time was sitting amongst the con- 
gtegation, proceeded with diffidence to the vestry to 
suggest to the Vicar that he might be able to accompany 
the singing. So gratified was the Vicar with the result 
that he requested the youthful volunteer to undertake 
the duty once in every week ; and after a year had passed 
this arrangement led to George C. Martin being installed 
as organist of the church of his native village. 

Prudently using this advanced position as a means of 
seeing how great was the distance lying between the 
ground he occupied and the higher regions of the art, the 


A Sit 


In 1876 Mr. Martin was appointed sub-organist of St. 
Paul’s in succession to Mr. George Cooper, whose death 
had deprived the Dean and Chapter of an assistant of - 
great experience and a performer of remarkable ability, 
In undertaking the duties of sub-organist Mr. Martin had 
not to resign the office of ‘‘ Master of Song.” It was, 
indeed, a fortunate arrangement to unite the two offices 
in one person, for who so capable to accompany the 


| choristers in public as the musician who was teaching 


them in private? That Mr. Martin was a solo-player of 
excellence had by many a performance been already 
demonstrated. He was, therefore, at once fully 
equipped to enact the double réle allotted him. In 
recognition of labours in connection with Church music, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, in 1882, conferred on him 
the degree of Doctor of Music, 

A greater honour, however, awaited him, On the retire- 
ment of Dr. Stainer, in 1888, the Dean and Chapter rewarded 
services rendered by Dr. Martin in subordinate offices, by 
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spontaneously and unanimously electing him organist of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Since his appointment to the highest 
office held by a layman in the Cathedral of the Metropolis, 
Dr. Martin has never departed from the lines laid down by 
his predecessor, Sir John Stainer, who, in conjunction 
with the succentor of his time, adopted an ‘eclectic 
system ”’ in the selection of music, modern compositions 
of an elaborate type being made to associate in the 
weekly scheme with works of antique form. In the last 
report, issued by the present succentor, the Rev. W. 
Russell, will be found a list of services and anthems 
which have been prepared by Dr. Martin, and performed 
at St. Paul’s under his personal superintendance. On 
special occasions Dr. Martin acts as conductor of an 
enlarged choir, who, together will a full orchestra, 
interpret works of magnitude. At the Dedication Festival 
they perform a selection ‘front Mendelssohn’s St. Paul ; 
at the Lenten service, Bach’s passion music (St. Matthew) : 
and at the Advent service, Spohr’s Last $udgment. 
Dr. Martin is also the conductor of numerous Festivals held 
by Church choral associations in the Cathedral of the 
Metropolis. He is also a Vice-President and an examiner 
of the College of Organists. 

From the list of Dr. Martin’s compositions for the Church 
may be selected for special notice, the Communion and 
Morning and Evening Service in C (orchestral through- 
out); the Evening Service in A (orchestral) ; the Evening 
Service in B flat (military band); together with the 
anthems, ‘‘ Whoso Dwelleth under the Defence of the Most 
High”; “ Rejoice in the Lord”; ‘‘O come before His 
presence ’’; ‘Veni, Sancte Spiritus” ; ‘* Ho, every one 
that Thirsteth’’; ‘“‘Come, my Soul”; and the Easter 
anthem, “ As it began to Dawn ”’ (published in THe Lure). 
Dr. Martin has also written services for parochial use; 
and is the composer of many vocal solos and concerted 
pieces. His arrangements for the organ from the works of 
Handel, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, and other great 
masters, are deservedly held in high estimation. 


CURRENT NOTES. 
—A 

For many years London has not been so completely 
deprived of concerts as during the last month. Though 
it is contrary to the order of things for music to flourish 
here in August, yet rarely has it been known to die out 
entirely. To prevent such a catastrophe there was one 
institution established, whose mission it was to keep 
burning the lamp of orchestral music during the early 
autumn season, but that institution, for sometime past in 
a languishing condition, has at last succumbed to adverse 
fate—the Promenade Concerts are no more. Many will 
not mourn their decease, for it is no secret that ever since 
they were established in 1841 by Jullien they have been 
held in but slight favour by the musical profession, except, 
perhaps, during that period when they were under the 
direction of the late Alfred Mellon, whose rare ability 
succeeded in wringing words of approval from pretenders 
to highest art, though it failed, alas, in obtaining the 
support of the general public. Subsequent managers 
have had to meet as best they could the wants of the 
people while trying to satisfy the exigent claims of 
amateurs and professors. Once a week a selection of 
classical music has been performed for the gratification 
of the few; and then the works of great masters have 
been placed aside in order to make room for compositions 
beloved of the public, who invariably call for a straight- 
forward tune, and are ever ready and willing to pay the 
piper. Why the Promenades have ceased, we cannot say ; 
but no special knowledge is needed to foretell that sooner 
or later the concerts will be revived. 


*, * 


A Few weeks ago, when the roar of omnibuses was 
for a few days silenced, Londoners enjoyed the unwonted 
experience of quietude ; and for the last month peace has 
again fallen upon squares and streets, from which the 
blatant band and shrill organ have for too brief a season 
vanished. The Teutonic performers have hurried away 
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“to fresh woods and pastures new,” and the swarthy 
Italian minstrels have trundled their instruments to sea- 
side resorts. Nimble feet have not of late been invited 
to active exercise on the pavements by the rhythm of 
waltz or polka, and consequently children’s lives have 
been made all the duller by the absence of what is to 
some of us a machine of torture. Some folk would fain 
agitate for a continuation of the present grateful quietude, 
for the perpetual banishment from our thoroughfares of 
music makers; yet would it after all be right and 
proper to deprive poor little dwellers in dreary slums of 
cheering and invigorating strains, because they happen to 
jar upon the nerves of a few sensitive people? In this 
matter we are bound to act in conformity with the wise, 
though much abused, maxim, ‘‘ The greatest happiness of 
the greatest number.” 


*, * 


For the better regulation of street musicians a return 
was during the last Session of Parliament ordered from 
Her Majesty’s Ambassadors as to the different laws in 
force upon this subject in the several countries of Europe. 
From the reports it is gathered that special licences are 
granted to street musicians by the police in Austria- 
Hungary. In France, in Germany, and in Italy, licences, 
qualified by many restrictions, are granted to applicants 
by the police. In Spain the control of street musicians is 
entirely vested in the municipalities ; while in Russia, on 
the other hand, itinerant musicians are not allowed to 
reside in St. Petersburg, and foreigners of this class are 
prohibited from entering the Empire. It is probable that 
in this country regulations will be adopted which, while 
removing unnecessary and untimely disturbances, will 
preserve to the poor the only sort of instrumental music 
available to them. 


HITHERTO the endeavours of the London County 
Council to enforce upon managers of music-halls a pro- 
gramme in accordance with its notions of propriety have 
not been attended with success. Having met with little 
else than ridicule and abuse from owners as well as 
supporters of places set apart for indoor amusements, the 
Council has determined upon turning its attention to 
out-of-door recreations for the people. Happily, in this 
direction it has had to encounter no vested interest what- 
ever, since the ‘‘ open spaces ”’ of the Metropolis were one 
and all untenanted by the showman. Accordingly, the 
Council, by means of its special Committee, set to work 
upon a scheme, whereby the parks, commons, gardens, 
and other open spaces subject to its control, should be 
provided with bands capable of affording entertainment to 
the people. Arrangements have already been made to 
supply at stated times twenty-five of those places with 
music. How far the sum voted by the Council for the 
purpose will go, whether it will be sufficient to the carry- 
ing out of the scheme, is a question for the future to solve; 
but this much is certain, the beneficent enterprise will 
not be allowed to fail for want of funds. Its imme- 
diate results will surely be so encouraging as to lead the 
CAincil to spare neither time nor money in the prosecu- 
tion of the good work it has taken in hand. So far the 
Committee entrusted with the disbursing of the limited 
sum has betrayed no inclination to act in a_ reckless 
manner. Instead of engaging bands made up of profes- 
sional musicians, and necessarily of an expensive descrip. 
tion, the Committee has sought the aid of volunteer, police, 
regimental, and amateur bands. As yet it is too early to 
pass judgment upon the merits of those bodies of musical 
executants ; but should imperfections abound, time and 
patience, with yet a little more money, will assuredly 
remove them. 

ie 
* 

UnpeER the auspices of the National Sunday League an 
efficient band on each Sunday evening in the summer 
months discourses music to a large company assembled 
in Regent’s Park. These people, mark you, are no 
idlers, but toilers for ever labouring to keep in motion 
the complex machinery of working London. Whilst 


resting beneath the foliage of widely-spreading branches 





they are enabled to listen with enjoyment to sounds which 
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seem to give voice to objects in the heavens now radiant 
with beams of the setting sun. Soon the light will fade 
out the sky, and the strains of music cease, but not before 
many of the multitude have been refreshed, strengthened, 
and made ready for another week of duties. It has been 
seriously proposed to use music in our hospitals as a 
promoter of sleep; but, though it may fail in deadening 
pain, it will certainly act as a restorer of energy, as a 
renewer of life, when applied to the tired and jaded 
worker. The advantages conferred upon the labouring 
population by these performances are undoubtedly great, 
and happily the good wrought is found unmixed with 
anything evil, and on such occasions music proves nothing 
less than a solid benefit to society. 
*,* 

On each Saturday afternoon of the summer season the 
directors of the Zoological Society of London entertain 
visitors with a performance of music given near the beauti- 
ful lawn of their Gardens by one or other of the bands of 
Her Majesty’s Guards. The programmes are prepared 
with care and judgment. Each contains a couple of 
overtures by great masters, and selections from well- 
known operas. Necessarily, these works are arrangements 
made to meet the capacity of a wind-band assisted 
by only a few instruments of percussion. In many 
cases it cannot be denied that orchestral music suffers 
greatly by the substitution of “wind” for “strings”; 
yet the strains of Weber, Meyerbeer, Rossini, Auber, and 
Verdi, together with those of Wagner and his followers, 
are, for all that, ever welcome to the publicear. Of course, 
dance music forms a conspicuous item, and a popular 
song, adapted as a solo for some favourite instrument, is 
also included in the list. 

*,* 

Ir is pleasant to see the young folk tripping and 
skipping upon the lawn of the Gardens to the lively 
measures of the band, while the sedate are in groups 
holding converse, accompanied now by soothing and now 
by exciting strains. After two hours spent in this agree- 
able manner, the company disperse, some to hear, in true 
Wagnerian fashion, the lions roar forth the representative 
theme of hunger; others bend their steps to what is 
known as the comic opera house, there to watch the 
monkeys, those vivacious, but sadly indiscreet, comedians, 
enact their lively play. But go in what direction you will, 
attention is ever arrested by unfamiliar sounds. Like 
Prospero’s island, the “‘ Gardens ”’ are filled ‘‘ with strange 
noises,” and were our ears but fitly tuned to nature’s 
diapason, we should be overwhelmed with harmony. 


*,*# 

_THERE is, in the Zoological Gardens, one very dis- 
tinguished vocalist, a chimpanzee, known by the familiar 
name of Sally. During the past summer we, with other 
critics and connoisseurs, were favoured with an invitation 
to attend a performance given by this interesting artist. 
Conspicuous amongst the company gathered together in 
Sally’s reception room was the celebrated violinist, Sefior 
Sarasate, who, it might with truth be said, was highly 
delighted with vocal effects wrought by the songstress. 
At first there was as much difficulty in prevailing upon 
Sally to display her powers as there usually is in inducing 
the ordinary prima donna to perform. Delay was caused 
by Sally insisting upon pre-payment for services; until 
she had received her full terms, represented on this 
occasion by slices of fruit and a can of milk, she kept 
absolute silence. Then, in a shy and hesitating manner, 
she sounded the lowest note of her register, and, finding 
herself in good voice, ascended the scale with ever 
increasing power until she reached the highest note of her 
compass. Some of the ladies amongst the audience were 
80 fastidious as to take exception to the quality of tone 
produced, and it may be allowed that it was a trifle too 
much like hooting ; but, admitting this defect in the timbre 
of the voice, there was, on the other hand, everything to 
praise in the manifestation of sustained power, since every 
note was as firm as a rock. Unhappily, Sally could not 
be prevailed upon to warble an air, no, not even so much 
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as a single phrase of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” that last 
resource of the soprano vocalist. It is our painful duty 
to record that, after going through scale practice and 
exercises in vocalisation, she, giving way to temper, 
refused to sing any more. The alteration in her 
demeanour was effected in this way. A sister artist, 
named Jenny, occupying an adjoining dressing room, had 
attracted the admiring attention of the company, and, 
seeing this, Sally, stung with jealousy, stamped and raged 
at her rival, and then turning her back upon the audience, 
retired to sulk in her chamber. 
*,* 

How patient and altogether admirable is the attitude of 
the operatic public under disappointment! Let managers 
promise what they will their supporters never utter a 
word of protest against non-fulfilment. During the past 
season announcement has constantly been made by the 
manager of Covent Garden Theatre that a new opera, 
entitled The Light of Asia—the libretto adapted by Mr. 
Beatty-Kingston from the famous poem of that name by 
Sir Edwin Arnold, and the music by Mr. Isidore de Lara— 
would be performed. Eventually a certain Wednesday 
was fixed upon for its production, but in accordance with 
managerial custom it was at the last hour postponed to 
next season, or may be to the Greek Calends. This 
disarrangement was on the part of patrons of Italian opera 
regarded with the usual indifference ; indeed, they would 
have been unpleasantly conscious of a departure from a 
long established rule had the performance taken place at 
the time appointed. Would not such an observance of 
punctuality have dragged down the functions of an 
aristocratic entertainment to the level of vulgar business- 
like proceedings? But, though there was no word of 
disagreement passing between the public and the 
manager, there were very many passing between the 
composer and the artist who had undertaken to “ create” 
the leading character; the former having, it is said, 
trusted in the friendship of the latter as firmly as Otello 
did in the faithfulness of Iago. Mr. Isidore de Lara 
attributes the fiasco to the unpreparedness of M. Maurel, 
who, in turn, declares that the chorus and orchestra were 
so imperfect as to positively invite failure. These 
gentlemen have been conducting their warfare of 
words in the columns of the Daily Telegraph, with 
the result that on-lookers have been convinced that 
Mr. Isidore de Lara has right, though unhappily not 
might, upon his side. 

*“,* 

Time tries all. Up to the present the Wagner Festivals, 
held periodically at Bayreuth, have succeeded in passing 
through the ordeal successfully. True it is the enthu- 
siasm of former years has become moderated, but the 
cooling process has brought with it a clearer and truer 
perception of the value of the services rendered to art by 
the celebrations. It is getting to be understood that the 
visitor need not leave his wits outside the door of the 
theatre, that he might even bring good taste and sober 
judgment to the task of appreciating the performances. 
Formerly, criticism was looked upon as a crime, and 
everything short of unqualified praise as little else than 
blasphemy. There are still, unfortunately, many who, 
carrying but little reason and less charity to Bayreuth, 
quit it in a state of utter discontent and warfare with all 
in the wide world beyond. Were it practicable, they 
would, as did the wanderers of old, stop their ears with 
cakes of wax, lest Sirens should, by the voice of melody, 
entice them from the way leading to the shrine of Wagner. 
Happily, the number of these fanatics is yearly becoming 
smaller and smaller, and soon ‘the master” will take 
his place, not as the only master, but as one amongst 
many. 


The Festival just concluded at Bayreuth has equalled, 
if not surpassed, its precursors in splendour of scene and 
tonal beauty. At any rate, Parsifal was so represented 
as to make a deeper impression than ever upon the mind 
of the listener. How it will fare when it becomes common 
property, when familiarity has done its worst to degrade 
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its nobility, need not now concern us, since there is no 
likelihood of its being, during the present generation, 
transferred to any other theatre. When picturing to our- 
selves its probable state and condition at other places— 
say, for example, Covent Garden—we are led to fervently 
hope that for all time it will remain in the safe keeping of 
the old town of Bayreuth. As at the celebration, held 
three years ago, the character of “ Parsifal’’ was imper- 
sonated by Van Dyck, whose voice was in all respects 
capable of doing justice to the music, and whose histrionic 
ability was sufficient for the just portrayal of the hero of 
the sacred drama. He was associated with the experi- 
enced Frau Materna, who, as Kundry, proved herself a 
forcible declaimer of Wagner’s vocal themes, and also 
with Carl Griining and Carl Scheidemantel. As usual, the 
orchestra, under the direction of Herr Levi, played to 
perfection the glorious strains. 


Another remarkable performance was that of Tristan 
and Isolde, which was given under the conduct of Herr 
Mottl, with Herr Alvary as “ Tristan,’ Frau Rosa Sucher 
as *‘Isolde,” Herr Plank as “ Kurwenal,’” and Herr 
Doring as “ King Mark.” 


No labour or expense had been spared to make the first 
performance given at Bayreuth of the opera Tannhduser 
a great success. It was kept by Madame Wagner and 
the stage-manager, Herr Fuchs, in rehearsal for a month. 
Some of the effects produced were truly startling. In 
the Venusberg scene there were, besides representatives 
of the graces, upwards of sixty highly-trained ballet 
dancers, whose choregraphic exercises were superintended 
by Virginia Zucchi, of Milan. In the hunting scene there 
were dogs and horses of a noble description, which had 
respectively been lent by the Duke Max Emanuel, and the 
Chevau-leger Regiment of Cavalry. The music of the 
chase was played on the stage by a band of twenty-four 
horns in addition to the regular orchestra, which in other 
cases was supplemented by two bands of wind instruments. 
At times the stage was crowded with nymphs, sirens, 
naiads, satyrs, and other fascinating characters of myth. 
ology. For the most part the principal personages of the 
drama were faithfully and effectively delineated. Herr 
Winklemann was effective as ‘‘ Tannhauser”’?; and Fri 
Wiborg, as “ Elizabeth,” betrayed no failing save that of 
youthfulness, a fault sure of amendment; while Frau 
Sucher, relieved of any such an impediment, gave a 
striking embodiment of “ Venus.”’ The other parts were 
filled by Herr Reichmann, Herr Griining, Herr Liepe, Herr 
Zeller, and Herr Schlosser. 


*,* 


Onty four years ago M. Van Dyck was spending his 
time and, presumably, gaining his living in the office of a 
Parisian newspaper ; now he stands in the foremost rank 
of lyric artists. To emerge from comparative obscurity— 
pace gentleman of the Press—and to attain European fame 
in so short a time is a startling feat, yet it is by no means 
without precedent. On the contrary, many of the most 


illustrious exponents, both male and female, of the vocal. 


art, have leapt into popularity at almost a single bound. 
It is this sudden rise of fortune, followed too often by a 
fall as sudden, that imparts to the career of a great singer 
the touch of romance. Not seldom does the art select its 
agents from out of the way places. In the present instance 
it entered the office of La Patria, and by promises 
of wealth and fame took M. Van Dyck from the dingy 
den, and set him before the public with the footlights 
glaring upon his features. 


He had been in the habit of singing in semi-private 
circles, a practice followed here by our “ civil-servants,” 
and in the course of his raids upon ‘ Society ’’ had the 
good luck to meet with M. Lamoureuz, who was so 
favourably impressed with his voice, and talents as to 
offer him an engagement to appear in Wagner’s Lohengrin, 
which the popular conductor was then, in 1888, producing 
as a novelty in Paris. The success of the new tenor with 
the audience was complete: not so the opera, which has 
never been represented there since. However, once was 
enough for the young vocalist, whose fame reached 
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Madame Wagner, with the result that she entrusted to 
him the réle of “ Parsifal,” in spite of the fact that M. Van 
Dyck was almost entirely ignorant of the German 
language. Setting to work in earnest at the study of his 
part and of the tongue in which it was to be sung, he was 
in the course of three or four months prepared for the 
onerous task, in the performance of which he placed all 
competitors at a distance. Following up this success, 
he has appeared with warm approval in principal 
tenor parts at the Imperial Opera House, Vienna; and 
coming in the early spring of the present year to Covent 
Garden he achieved a veritable triumph. His stay in 
London was necessarily brief, but he purposes to remain 
longer next season, when he will perform in Siegfried, 
should the manager be able to mount the opera, and also 
in Lohengrin, and the Huguenots. 
*,* 

A Busy and turbulent life ceased on the 6th of August, 
for on that day Henri Litolff, the well-known composer, 
pianist, and publisher, died at Colombes, outside Paris, 
Born in London in 1818, his father being a Frenchman, 
taken prisoner in Spain during the Peninsular War, and 
his mother an English woman. Early in his teens the 
boy, Henri, had the good fortune to attract the notice, 
and to obtain the generous aid, of Moscheles, at whose 
concert, given in the summer of 1832, at Covent Garden, 
he made, as a pianist, his first appearance in public. He 
was still in his teens when he persuaded a young girl to 
elope with him to France, where he was compelled, by 
reason of the anger of the parents of his young wife, to 
remain for some time in obscurity and penury. In 1839, 
Litolff, now a widower, appeared with considerable 
success at concerts given in Paris, and afterwards visited 
professionally Brussels, Leipzig, Prague, Dresden, Berlin, 
and Amsterdam. His return to London was, however, 
attended with trouble, since the relatives of his deceased 
wife pursued him, we are told, with the terrors of 
the law, and to escape imprisonment he fled to 
Germany. 


In 1851, Litolff married Madame Meyer, the widow of 
a music publisher, and settled down in Brunswick to 
carry on that occupation, but only fora brief period, since 
we find that three years afterwards he abruptly left his 
conjugal domicile for Brussels. Overtaken by illness he 
returned to Brunswick to seek and to find the forgiveness 
of his injured spouse who, on a subsequent outburst of 
infidelity on the part of the erratic husband, applied for a 
divorce, which was very properly granted her. Released 
in this way from that matrimonial tie, he at once set about 
forging another chain of the same description. For the 
third time he contracted a marriage, and this time, in 
1860, the hand of Mdlle. de la Rochefoucauld, daughter 
of Comte de la Rochefoucauld, was entrusted to his 
keeping. Litolff and his stepson obtained great success 
with the publication of the ‘Collection Litolff,’ an 
edition of: classical music of exceptional merit. As 
composer, Henri Litolff produced a large number ot 
works, his most successful opera being Héloise et Abélard, 
brought out at the Folies-Dramatiques in 1872. Many of 
his pianoforte pieces have reached wide popularity, 
notably the one entitled ‘‘ Spinnlied.” As an executant 
he was in his day remarkable for the brilliancy and taste 
of his pianoforte playing. 
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